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Our Public Schools in 1952 


The 32nd observance of American Education Week is 
set for November 9-15. The general theme is “Children in 
Today’s World,” and the daily topics are: Their Churches ; 
Their Homes; Their Heritage; Their Schools; Their 
Country ; Their Opportunity ; Their Future. As in previ- 
ous years, the sponsoring agencies are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, United States 
Office of Education, and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

A statement issued by the NEA characterizes the ob- 
servance in these words: 

“Two activities which distinguish American Education 
Week are school visitation and educational interpreta- 
tion. From November 9 to 15 nearly 10 million parents 
are expected to visit America’s schools. Every effort will 
be made to bring the people to the schools and to take the 
schools to the people. Newspapers, radio, and television 
will explain the school program. Ministers will speak of 
education from their pulpits. PTA’s, service clubs, and 
other lay groups will plan special programs. Posters, 
window displays, and movie newsreels will tell of the work 
of the schools. Every community should make this occa- 
sion a time of rededication to education, which is the 
bulwark of our democracy.” 

Of particular interest to the churches is the advice given 
by the NEA to the local school authorities concerning the 
Sunday observance, which reads in part: 

“Work with your clergy and other groups in planning 
and promoting this service in your churches and syna- 
gogues. Make the event significant thru music, address, 
attendance, and cooperation... . 

“Arrange discussions on the moral implications of 
modern scientific and technological progress for schools, 
churches, and homes. Review the publication, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools at joint meetings.” 

Our readers have been made familiar with the little 
book here referred to.t Prepared by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, and drafted in the main, by William G. 
Carr, the new executive secretary of the NEA, the report 
has now acquired a status of very great importance in 
American education. 


A Huge Enterprise 


The NEA has published the following impressive figures 
about our schools and their needs: 
“Today the million classroom teachers and administra- 


1 See INFORMATION Service, April 14, 1951, for excerpts. 


tors in our public schools serve over 26,000,000 pupils. 
There are 85,000 school districts, 210,000 buildings, and 
340,000 school board members. 

“Public-school property is valued at over 9 billion dol- 
lars — an average of $385 per pupil. Total annual ex- 
penditures approach 6% billion dollars which is about one- 
eighth of our present military budget. We are spending 
about $280 per pupil annually to build our future human 
resources. 

“Latest estimates indicate that 1.0 per cent of public- 
school revenues come from the federal government 42.7 
per cent from state sources; 5.6 per cent from county 
sources ; and 49.8 per cent from local sources. In 1949-50 
the annual cost of public schools was 2.3 per cent of the 
national income. 

“Piled on top of accumulated shortages in curriculum, 
teachers, aids to instruction, classrooms, and funds are 
the new needs caused by rapidly increasing enrolments. 
Elementary-school enrolments are expected to be 6 million 
higher and high-school enrolments 2 million higher in 1960 
than in 1950. 

“Six hundred thousand new classrooms will be needed 
between 1951-52 and 1957-58 at an estimated cost of at 
least $18 billion ; 252,000 of these units are needed to re- 
lieve the accumulated building shortage, another 222,000 
to accommodate increasing enrolments, and 126,000 for 
normal replacements. 

“The teacher shortage in elementary grades continues 
to be acute. Over 75,000 new elementary teachers are 
needed each year, but teacher education institutions are 
preparing annually 46,000, of which 32,000 are four-year 
graduates.” 

In September the federal Office of Education gave out 
the table on page 2 of advance estimates of enrolments 
which gives an inclusive statistical picture of our educa- 
tional institutions at the several levels, and a comparison 
of anticipated enrolments during the entire current aca- 
demic year with corresponding figures for 1951-52. 

Rounding out the picture a new nationwide survey of 
public school and public community college adult educa- 
tion activities of communities of 2,500 and over, conducted 
by NEA, indicates that adult school classes enrolled an 
estimated 4,744,256 students during the past year. This 
represents an increase of 1,744,256 in the past four years. 

Housewives comprise nearly one-fourth (24.2 per cent) 
of the total enrolment in adult classes and approximately 
26 per cent of the enrolment is made up of skilled, semi- 
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School Year 
Elementary schools 1952-53 1951-52 
(including kindergartens) 
Private and Parochial 3,268,000 3,025,000 
Residential schools for exceptional 
Model and practice schools in teacher 
{TAMING 37,000 37,000 
Federal schools for Indians ............ 28,000 28,000 
Total elementary ............. 26,064,000 24,468,000 
Secondary schools 
Private: and parochial 684,000 658,000 


Residential schools for exceptional 
Model and practice schools in teacher 
training institutions and preparatory 
department of colleges ............. 39,000 39,000 
5,000 


Federal schools for Indians ........... 5,000 
Total secondary ..........00. 6,263,000 6,168,000 
Higher education 
Universities, colleges, professional 
schools, including junior colleges and 
Total higher education ....... 2,150,000 2,225,000 
Other schools 
Private commercial schools ........... 131,000 175,000 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated 
with colleges and universities) ...... 85,000 85,000 
Total other schools ........... 216,000 260,000 


skilled and unskilled workers. A little over 17 per cent 


of the total number enrolling in adult classes are business 
and office workers. 


Attacks on the Schools 


We have previously given our readers an account of 
some of the attacks that have been made on the schools in 
various parts of the nation.?. The wave of criticism that has 
swept over the country is a curious phenomenon. It has 
appeared in widely separated communities and under a 
variety of auspices. In part, the complaints registered are 
based on alleged inadequacies of what is called “progres- 
sive education.” It is charged that the fundamentals—the 
“three R’s” —are neglected for educational frills. This 
controversy may be regarded, perhaps, as one form of a 
perennial conflict between the old and the new, between 
traditionalists and innovators. More immediately trouble- 
some are the attacks on the schools as agencies of “sub- 
version.” The New York Times made a study, early this 
year, of the war on textbooks and published a summary 
of the findings on May 25: 

“1. A concerted campaign is under way over the country 
to censor school and college textbooks, reading materials 
and other visual aids. 

“2. Voluntary groups are being formed in nearly every 
state to screen books for ‘subversive’ or un-American 
statements. These organizations, not accountable to any 
legal body, are sometimes doing great harm in their com- 
munities, 

“3. Librarians are intimated by outside pressures in 
their choice of books and other materials. Unwilling to 
risk a public controversy, they meekly accept the requests 
of the self-appointed censorship groups. 

“4. Several textbooks and other materials have already 


2 See INFORMATION SERvICE, November 3, 1951. 


been removed from school or college libraries and are 
effectively on ‘the blacklist.’ 

“5. The attacks on the ‘subversive’ school texts appear 
to be part of a general campaign against public schools 
and other educational institutions.” 

The resulting problem is enormously difficult for the 
educational authorities, since it is axiomatic in America 
that the schools should be controlled by the people. We 
are by tradition and principle committed to democratic, 
local control within a general framework of educational 
requirements established by the state. The harm results 
when voluntary groups, without benefit of professional 
counsel, take upon themselves responsibility for appraisals 
that require expert knowledge. As one educator quoted 
in the Times’ report expressed it, they are “the ultra or 
super-patriots who for the most part are plain, ordinary, 
uninformed, good-hearted American citizens. They get 
greatly aroused about books they haven’t read—if some- 
one else tells them they are dangerous or subversive. I re- 
member an American Legion post that got quite excited 
about the Rugg books and were about to raid the school- 
house when the principal prevailed upon them to read the 
books first. This delayed the whole process, led to a lot 
of discussion and the books weren’t burned, after all.” 

The two lines of criticism—against “progressive” meth- 
ods and against alleged subversive tendencies—converge 
on the teaching of history. On the reasonable assumption 
that acquaintance with American history is an important 
factor in competent and loyal citizenship, many critics un- 
familiar with current educational methods have been much 
disturbed. They have leaped to the conclusion that if so 
many minutes of the school day are not formally allotted 
to a “subject” called American History, the pupils are 
not studying American history. This judgment takes no 
account of the modern method of integrating subject 
matter in teaching, in accord with the way the learner’s 
experience tends to be organized. 

This is not to pass judgment on the issue as to how well, 
or how much, history is taught in our schools, though the 
superficiality of some of the criticisms is apparent. Ques- 
tions of this sort have to be continually raised and ex- 
amined by educators. But the process of evaluation is made 
almost impossible by the intrusion of pressure groups 
which are uninformed about the business of education— 
but who know exactly what they themselves want. 


The Schools and Social Change 


In the mass of material reviewed in the preparation of 
this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE is one document which 
finds grievous fault with educators who have concerned 
themselves with the building of a “new social order.” Most 
of our readers know that the churches and synagogues of 
America have for years been addressing themselves to this 
end. It is usually called “building the Kingdom of God.” 
No doubt, there have been both educational and religious 
leaders who have been so misguided as to confuse the ideals 
of Christianity and Judaism, as well as those of American 
democracy, with totalitarian aims and purposes. It seems 
safe to say, however, that the available evidence shows all 
such to be a small and quite manageable minority. 

Commenting on evidence presented to the McCarran 
Subcommittee that 1,500 Communists were at one time 
employed as teachers in the public and private schools, 
colleges and universities of the country, the Washington 
Post (September 12) said: 

“If there were 1,500 Communists in the country’s schools 
in 1944, the fact should be considered in relation to the 
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million teachers who were having nothing whatever to do 
with the party. The figure is significant chiefly as an in- 
dication of the party’s efforts at infiltration. Its moral is 
caution, not panic or indiscriminate purging of non-Com- 
munist teachers who are guilty of nothing more than non- 
conformity. The country’s schools have not been captured, 
or even been seriously contaminated, by the Communists.” 

At this writing Judge Learned Hand’s statement to 600 
educational officials at the convocation of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York has just been reported 
in the press. “Risk for risk,” he said, “for myself I had 
rather take my chance that some traitors will escape de- 
tection than spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and 
distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of un- 
dismayed and unintimidated inquiry.” Then he added: 

“] believe that that community is already in the process 
of dissolution where each man begins to eye his neighbor 
as a possible enemy, where nonconformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection: where denunciation, without specification or 
backing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual 
supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare not 
enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose.” 

Commenting on Judge Hand’s statement the New York 
Times (October 26) says: 

“These words ought not to be taken unthinkingly even 
though they come from a man so revered and so gifted. 
Treason in these days is a risk—and a terrible one. Trea- 
son may expose us to attack. Treason could conceivably 
wipe out our cities and destroy millions of our population. 
Treason could enslave us. It is no light matter to allow 
traitors to escape detection. We must do all that is hu- 
manly possible to prevent and frustrate treason. 

“But what we have to defend is more than cities, more 
even than the lives of any one generation. What we have 
to defend, as Judge Hand said, is freedom of speech and 
press, freedom of religion, due process of law and equal 
protection of the law. What we have to defend is ‘free- 
dom of dissent’ and ‘faith in the eventual supremacy of 
reason.’ What we have to defend is faith in each other. 
Of what avail are armies or the material equipment of de- 
fense if we must live in a world ‘where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where noncon- 
formity with the accepted creed, political as well as re- 
ligious, is a mark of disaffection, where denunciation, with- 
out specification or backing, takes the place of evidence?’ ” 


Pasadena Aftermath 


One of the most grievous instances of local conflict over 
the public schools was the widely publicized Pasadena 
case.* Out of it, however, has come a cooperative study of 
the Pasadena Schools by the Pasadena Citizens School 
Survey Committee. An abridged edition of the report 
has been published under the title Pasadena Faces the 
Future. The directors of the study, who take primary re- 
sponsibility for the findings, were Professor Clyde M. Hill 
of Yale University and Professor Lloyd N. Morrisett of 
the University of California, Los Angeles. The commit- 
tee rejected the proposal to engage a “business organiza- 
tion” to make the study. 

The survey seems to have been deliberately focused 
upon the task of public education as a community responsi- 
bility rather than upon the controversy that gave rise to 
the study. The key principle enunciated is that of Jay re- 
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sponsibility at the community level. “The community 
elects its representatives to the local school board, which 
formulates broad policy as a delegated agent of both the 
community and the state. The school board is thus held 
responsible by the state for fulfilling the minimum require- 
ments it has laid down. The board is also held responsible 
by the citizens of the community to establish the kind of 
school system they want to have. Within the broad pat- 
tern laid down by the state, the local community, then, is 
given the possibility of working out an educational pro- 
gram which fits the needs of the local community as its 
citizens see these needs.” 

Interestingly enough, the survey found in the Pasadena 
Education Association’s Code of Ethics the key to con- 
troversial situations which are encountered in the schools. 
The Code states: 

“Tt is the obligation of every teacher to inculcate in his 
pupils an appreciation of the principles of democracy. He 
should direct full and free discussion of appropriate con- 
troversial issues with the expectation that comparisons, 
contrasts, and interpretations will lead to an understand- 
ing, appreciation, acceptance, and practice of the principles 
of democracy. A teacher should refrain f‘om using his 
classroom privileges and prestige to promote partisan poli- 
tics, sectarian religious views, or selfish propaganda of 
any kind.” 

Specifically and pointedly the report asks: “Is the story 
of deflation and inflation of such consequence that it should 
be taught? We have been called a nation of economic il- 
literates. Is this true? How true?” It continues: “Tra- 
ditionally, the economic interpretation of history has been 
considered dangerous. But, how shall we expect the prod- 
uct of our schools to know which economic road is best if 
he doesn’t know where any of the roads go? How may 
youth appraise dictatorship versus democracy unless youth 
knows how to select the spurious from the true values? 
Many of those who succumbed to communism in the midst 
of the great depression were victims of ignorance as well 
as of desperation. No one had bothered to teach the false 
premises of Marxism to American youth!” 

There is much in the report of a technical sort, but it 
is handled in a way that laymen can understand. “Gen- 
eral education” is envisaged as continuing through the 
14th grade. There is illuminating discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the 6-4-4 plan and the 6-3-3-2 plan. 


The Attack on Unesco 

A strange aberration is that reflected in the sharp criti- 
cism aimed at Unesco by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
on the ground that it fosters anti-patriotic ideals and the 
“cause of political world government.” The erroncous 
character of such inferences was made clear by Dr. 1. L. 
Kandel, editor of School and Society, in its issue of Oc- 
tober 18: 

“By some kind of ESP the director of Unesco, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, was replying to the attacks in the same week 
that the VFW were framing their resolutions. Dr. Torres 
Bodet at a meeting in Holland before a seminar on ‘Ac- 
tive Methods of Education for Living in the World Com- 
munity,’ rejected as inadequate the phrase, ‘education for 
international understanding,’ and as misleading, ‘educa- 
tion in world citizenship,’ as implying allegiance to a supra- 
national government. He expressed a preference for ‘edu- 
cation for living in a world community’ ; because 

“Tt has never been the purpose of Unesco to turn cit- 
izens from their national loyalties. We are trying to do 
something quite different: to train citizens—since we are 
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concerned with education—who will be faithful to their 
duty to their own country and who, for that very reason, 
will also be loyal to the international obligations which 
their country has assumed.’ ” 


“The Schools Need Partners” 


In an address, replete with educational facts and insights, 
on the occasion of his recent inauguration as executive 
secretary of the National Education Association, Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr said: 

‘Another facet on the teacher’s role in the community 
must be considered. The home and the community edu- 
cate just as truly as the school does. A child who com- 
pletes elementary and secondary school in twelve years 
will have spent only about one-fifth of his waking hours 
in school. He is learning from his parents, his church, 
and his neighborhood about four times as many hours as 
he spends in school. To be sure, the school deals with an 
impressionable period of life. It serves nearly all of the 
population. It is the chief institution organized expressly 
for educational purposes. Nevertheless, the school cannot 
succeed brilliantly in teaching civic duties to a child whose 
parents do not take time to vote intelligently. The school 
finds it difficult to teach appreciation of good literature to 
a child whose home bookshelves are filled with trash. 
The school cannot as a rule develop self-control and 
courtesy in a child whose home life is one long series of 
unrestrained quarrels and incivilities. .. . 

“The public schools cannot act every part in the com- 
plex drama of education. Any hope on the part of the 
general public that schools can do the whole job unaided 
is doomed to disappointment. Any attempt on the part of 
the teaching profession to assume such a staggering re- 
sponsibility would be certain to end in frustration. The 
teachers in the schools need partners in the community.” 

Concluding his address, Dr. Carr suggested the text for 
an “advertisement” that might be run in all American 
newspapers : 


“HELP WANTED: Large national enterprise needs 
partners prepared to invest their time and thought. This 
cuterprise operates in every section of the nation, has one 
million employes, serves 30 million clients. Product is 
essential to national security. Plans are ready now for 
needed expansion of plant and modernization of program. 
Generous compensation and guaranteed dividends, payable 
on demand in the currency of United States freedom and 
progress. Partners share fully in control of enterprise. No 
silent partners wanted. For details apply at your nearest 
school hoard office, P.T.A., or Citizens Committee. Act 
now ; tomorrow may be too late.” 


What Is General Education? 


Many lay persons interested in educational problems 
must have been somewhat puzzled by the relatively new 
term “general education.” Attention was focused on it by 
the Harvard study, Genera! Education in a Free Society, 
published in 1945, which occasioned much discussion. The 
American Council on Education has now issued a highly 
significant report designed in part to clarify the concept.* 
It is the result of a study of general education in junior 
colleges in California. The following definition is offered : 

“General education is that part of education which en- 
compasses the common knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

4 General Education in Action. By B. Lamar Johnson. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council on Education (1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W.), 1952. $4.00. 


needed by each individual to be effective as a person, a 
member of a family, a worker, and a citizen. General edu- 
cation is complementary to, but different in emphasis and 
approach from, special training for a job, for a profes- 
sion, or for scholarship in a particular field of knowledge.” 

Among the content specifications are: learning to exer- 
cise the “privileges and responsibilities of democratic cit- 
izenship” ; “developing a set of sound moral and spiritual 
values”; and an understanding of the cultural heritage 
that will afford a person a “perspective of his time and 
place in the world.” Striking—and a bit baffling—is the 
fact that in an opinion poll of 1339 junior college students 
in 30 institutions ‘‘understanding the cultural heritage” — 
a major concern of general education — was given last 
place in a rank order of 12 objectives. However, the first 
four places in the listing were given to democratic citizen- 
ship, personal and social adjustments, home and family life, 
and moral and spiritual values. 

A California educator is quoted: “A person gets a job 
because he has skills and technical knowledge. He holds 
that job because he has a suitable job personality. Gen- 
eral education should provide some basic fundamentals 
that would make it possible to understand what it means 
to work cooperatively on a technical job.” 

The report is especially important because California 
has pioneered in the junior college field and now has more 
than half the public junior college students of the nation. 
The study is significant also because of the conception of 
the role of the junior college that prevails in that state: 
“In California, the junior college is recognized as an up- 
ward extension of public secondary education. It is tax- 
supported ; it is tuition free; it is open to any high school 
graduate and to most others over eighteen years of age. 
In this state the junior college has more nearly become 
the people’s college, the community college, than in any 
other section of the nation or of the world.” 

The report contains a vast store of information for the 
guidance of educational leaders, professional and lay. It 
may well be a milestone on the long road toward a cultur- 
ally adequate system of general education. 


We plan to supplement, in an early issue of INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE, the general survey of the public school situa- 
tion, presented this week, by a review of significant books 
on educational ideals and philosophy. 


A Point Four Essay Contest 


Two departments of the National Council are sponsor- 
ing an essay contest on “The United States and the Un- 
derdeveloped Areas.” The Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill and the United Christian Youth 
Movement are launching it as of November 1. It will 
close March 31, 1953. The contest is open to all Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 15 and 23. The essays must not 
exceed 1,000 words. They may deal with the over-all 
theme or with some important aspect of it. There will 
be two sets of prizes, one for the high school age and one 
for the college age. The first prizes will be $400 each, 
second prizes $200 each, third prizes $100 each, and 20 
prizes $25 each. The contest is made possible by the 
Zelah Van Loan Fund. The judges of the contest will 
be Eric A. Johnston, Mildred McAfee Horton, and John 
C. Bennett. 

Full information, with entry blank and a poster an- 
nouncing the contest, are available from Point-4+ Essay 
Committee, National Council of Churches, 79 East Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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